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upon instructions to be issued to the Lord Lieutenant
of Ireland. On the following day Peel informed his
colleagues in a written memorandum that he could not
consent to the issue of these instructions and undertake
at the same time to maintain the existing corn law.
"Suspension," he said, "will compel a deliberate review
of the whole question of agricultural protection. I
firmly believe that it would be better for the country
that that review should be undertaken by others.
Under ordinary circumstances I should advise that it
should be so undertaken \ but I look now to the
immediate emergency and to the duties it imposes
on a minister. I am ready to take the responsibility
of that emergency if the opinions of my colleagues as to
the extent of the evil and the nature of the remedy
concur with mine." The remedy now suggested was
described in a subsequent memorandum as a suspension
of the existing law, to be followed by the introduction of
a measure " founded upon the principle of the present
law while it continues in operation, but in the course of
that operation ensuring the ultimate and not remote
extinction of protective duties. I will," continued Peel,
" undertake to propose such a law, and should hope to
be enabled to carry it if it meets with the cordial- and
unanimous assent of my colleagues." In this latter
memorandum, which is dated 2d December, the influence
of Lord John Eussell's Edinburgh letter may perhaps be
traced. But Peel's colleagues were neither cordial nor
unanimous. Some, making a virtue of necessity, con-
sented to support the minister. Wellington had already
bluntly said: " In respect to my own course, my only
object in public life is to support Sir Eobert Peel's